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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BAPTISM. 


It appears to have been the great work of 
George Fox and the early Friends to draw 
the attention of mankind from reliance upon 
the outward form to an experience of the in- 
ward power of religion. 

They believed that the kingdom of Christ 
is the reign of God established in the soul, 
and that His baptism and supper are not 
material but spiritual, being the substance 
typified by the “divers washings” under the 
law, the water baptism of John, and the 
Jewish Passover. 

The arguments for water baptism were, 
first, the example of Jesus Christ and of His 
disciples. To this it is to be answered that 
Jesus and His disciples, in this as in other 
matters, conformed to the whole Mosaic law. 

John said of Christ, “He must increase, 
but I must decrease,” as if to designate that 
the spiritual! baptism which pertained to the 
ministry of Jesus would displace the ceremo- 
nial rite which was only typical. 

Under the Christian dispensation there are 
not two baptisms, but one only, as the apostle 
Paul testifies, “There is one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” Can it be doubted that this 
is the spiritual baptism of Christ, compar- 
able to “ unquenchable fire,” which burns up 
the chaff, while the wheat is gathered into 
the garner? or like the refiner’s furnace, in 


which the dross and tin are consumed, while 
the true gold remains and constitutes the 
treasure of the heavenly kingdom ? 

In many cases, but probably not in all, 
water: baptism was administered to proselytes 
from among the Jews, and likewise in accord- 
ance with the example of John the Baptist ; 
hence it was called John’s Baptism. There 
is no evidence that it was an institution, nor 
is it likely that He who “blotted out the 
handwriting of ordinances” would have ‘in- 
stituted other carnal ordinances in their stead ; 
or that He whose baptism was an antetype 
of John’s, should have directed the continu- 
ance of that decreasing typical dispensation. 

This brief statement, condensed from Jan- 
ney, is believed to embody the doctrine of 
baptism as it has ever been held by the Soci- 
ety of Friends. ; 

Stanley, in his recent work on Christiam 
Institutions, gives the first chapter to the sub- 
ject of Christian ee as it has existed at. 
the various stages of the development of the: 
Church. After duly considering the subject: 
as to |historic origin, typical significance, its 
value as a means of salvation, he declares: 
“We must, if we would act in the spirit of 
the Apostolic Baptism, be not once only, but; 
daily renewed and born again in all virtue: 
and godliness of living, all strength and up- 
rightness of character.” He adds: “It is 
not by the water, much or little, but by the 
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Spirit (as it is expressed by the Fourth Gos- 

, Johwiii, that the second birth of 
mab is ught dn ee heatt. It is not by 
the} pu ie away of thé dathral filth of the 
outward flesh, but by the inward questiening 
of a good conscience toward God, that bap- 
tism can save any one. It was not by the 
act of baptizing, but by proclaiming the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God that the world 
‘was converted. Jesus, we are told, never 
baptized, and Paul thanked God that, with a 
‘few insignificant exceptions, he baptized none 
-of the Corinthians.” 

Is there not much sympathy of view be- 
‘tween the learned and eloquent Stanley of 
these days of broad enlightenment and the 
faithful Quaker who bore witness to the sim- 
‘ple truth two hundred years ago? 

Startling indeed are the correspondences 
‘observable all along the line of the sincere 
champions of the Gospel of Christ, encour- 
aging one to hope that the times of supersti- 
tious ritual and mere typical observances are 
passing away, and that the world is advanc- 
ing to a a dawning, when “ the perfect 
truth will at last vindicate itself against par- 
tial truth ; when the help which we can gain 
from the unsubstantial vision will be only 
like that which we may sometimes receive, in 
weariness, from the scent of a flower or the 
passing of a breeze.” 





ent perswasion and practice in matters of re- 
ligion, such shall be looked upon as a dis- 
turber of the peace, and be punished ac- 
cotdingly.” 

























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANDREW MOORE. 

The removal of our beloved friend, An- 
drew Moore, from our midst calls from us 
more than a passing notiee; for we feel that 
we have lost a friend and a father. He was 
a man of great uprightness and consistency 
of character. e had a birthright and 
training in the Society of Friends, and settled 
in Clearfield county when it was compara- 
pe a wilderness. He had to go forty miles 
to Monthly Meeting at Centre, and was in- 
strumental in establishing West Branch 
Monthly Meeting in the year 1833, to which 
he was closely attached from that time to the 
close of his useful life. Being an elder for 
many years his usefulness as a worker and 
his presence and counsel were highly esti- 
mated by his friends. In the year 1861 his 
wife, with whom he had lived in great unit 
for;forty years, was removed by death, and, 
his children being all married and settled, his 
lonely condition induced an increased concern 
to dedicate the remainder of his life to the 
service of the Divine Master. He made a 
visit to the West and remained some time 
within the limits of Whitewater Quarterly 
Meeting, and the many Friends with whom he 
there mingled remember him with endeared 
attachment. Having for some time appeared 
in the ministry his gift increased, and in 1868 
he was acknowledged a minister. In 1869 he 
united in marriage with Margaret Iddings, 
widow of the late Joseph Iddings, of Centre 
‘Monthly Meeting, with whom he lived in 
near unity to the close of his life. 

His labors of gospel love were mostly with- 
in the limits of his own Quarterly Meeting. 
He preferred to travel in his carriage, his 
wife accompanying him, and generally at- 
tended all the earth Meetings in course. 
This had been his practice ffom their estab- 
lishment in 1834, the distance to the most 
remote one, that at Dunning’s Creek, being 
eighty miles. This (being then about 85) he 
attended in Sixth month last in company 
with his wife, crossing the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and making the entire trip in their 
carriage in safety. In the following Ninth 
month they attended the Quarterly Meeting 
at Centre, also the meeting at Bald Eagle, 
traveling in their own conveyance over the 
mountains alone and in safety. He seemed 
in later years to brighten in his gift and use- 
fulness, his heart often being so filled with 
heavenly love and a concern for Friends to 
keep up all their meetings and to maintain 





WILLIAM PENN’S LAW OF TOLERATION. 


The law in favor of toleration in William 
Penn’s code, enacted at Chester in 1682 “ by 
and with ye advice and consent of ye deputys 
of ye province,” is couched in the followin 
language: “ Almighty God, being only Lor 
of conscience, Father of lights and spirits, 
and ye Author as well as Object of all divine 
knowledge, faith and worship, who only can 
enlighten ye mind and persuade and convince 
ye understanding of people, in due reverence 
to; His sovranty over the souls of mankind. 
Tt is enacted by ye authority aforesaid, yt no 
person now, or at any time hereafter, living in 
this province, who shall confess and acknowl- 
edge one von God, to be ye Creator, 
Upholder and Ruler of ye world, and that 
professeth him or herself obliged in con- 
science to live peapestiy and justly under ye 
civil government, shall in any wise be mo- 
lested or prejudiced for his or her conscien- 
tious persuasion or practice, nor shall he or 
she, at any time, be compelled to frequent or 
maintain any religious worship, place or 
ministry whatever, contrary to his or her 
minde, but shall freely and fully enjoy his or 
her Christian liberty in yt respect, without 
interruption or reflection; and if any person 
abuse or deride any other for his or her differ- 
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the testimonies of truth as held by them, 
that the overflow of his expression was al- 
ways comforting and acceptable. The past 
severely cold weather was more than his fail- 
ing strength could endure, and he was .much 
confined in-doors. He was attacked with 
paralysis, which deprived him of speech and 
physically prostrated him. He gradually 
wore away, having but little suffering when 
he breathed his last, as one going to sleep. 
Thus has passed away another of the beloved 
ones to the Heavenly Kingdom to join with 
the innumerable company who have been re- 
leased from their earthly house of mortality 
to be clothed in robes of immortality. 
“ Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 
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by the boys of our common schools parading 
to the sound of martial music? 

How cheering would be a movement in 
the direction of dropping the Military 
Academy at West Point, which is now cost- 
ing the nation so much money, and substitut- 
ing in its place something that would be of a 
useful character, and in keeping with the 
mild and gentle teachings of Christianity. 

May Friends be as watchful sentinels, dis- 
cerning the signs of the times, and be pre- 
pared to cast their influence in opposition to 
all that would have a tendency to create war 
and bloodshed amongst men, and in favor of 
all measures calculated to produce peace and 
harmony in the human family. Other wor- 
thy laborers are indeed entering this field ; 
let us welcome them as fellow-workers, but 
relax not our own efforts to do all in our power 
to hasten the coming of that day foreseen by 
the prophet, when “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 


war any more.” Enos HEacock. 
Third month, 1881. 
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Grampian Hills, Pa., Fourth month, 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MILITARY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN. 


“Shall the sword devour forever? Knowest 
thou not that it will be bitterness in the latter 
end?” This was uttered almost three thousand 
years ago by one in a prominent position, 
who, under the rule of the first Israelitish 
king, had arisen to power and prosperity, and 
again, through the vicissitudes of fortune, so 
variable in high places, had felt the sting of | Truman of this city, a notice of whose re- 
adversity. He knew the power of the sword, | moval, First mo. 19th, 1881, appeared the 
and its uselessness in righting the wrongs of | same week in Friends’ Intelligencer. 
mankind. Though the expression does not} The Friends to whom she endeared herself 
appear to have been spoken as a prophecy,|in her western home, whither she removed 
yet it seems almost to be prophetic. It needs} upon her marriage with Davis Furnas of 
the anointing power of the Holy One to ex- | Waynesville, O., could speak of her as mani- 
tend the vision beyond the destroying work | festing a lovely Christian character, perform- 
of the sword, to the tendering influence of the | ing faithfully her mission as a true wife, and 
gospel dispensation, which breathes peace to| it may truthfully be added, taking to her 
all, and which, if its precepts were lived up | heart a family of motherless children to wh 
to, would do away with the use of that de-|care and education she gave herself, with 
structive weapon. How sad, then, is the | unsparing devotion. ree 
thought that after nearly two thousand years| It seems so fitting that we, who knew her 
of Christian profession amongst men, that there | so long and so well and worked with her in 
should be one so little imbued with its benign | the various fields of Christian service in the 
influence as to propose to engraft into the| city of her birth, should bear our testimony 
system of our sabilie schools a military train- | to her steadfast zeal and devotion to whatever 
ing for our children. Is it not enough that | she engaged in. 
those of riper years are taught the most ap-| She was one of the earliest to respond to 
proved methods of destroying one another, | the call for workers in the First-day school. 
that such a measure should be thought of| Her name stands among the few who first 
looking towards instilling into the minds of | awakened to the needs of the children and 
children a love for that which in its very na-| ventured upon the then untrodden field of 
ture has a tendency to blot out their finer | effort in that direction within our Religious 
feelings and implant those of a harsh and | Society. 
cruel character ? It was the First-day school that helped to 

With a desire for the advancement of| develop those qualities of heart and. mind 
Christianity in the earth and a regard for the | which were displayed in her after life-work, 
welfare of the human family, who can pic-|and.in her new home surrounded with new 
ture in their minds without a feeling of sad- | duties and accumulating cares she continued 
ness such a spectacle as would be presented | steadfast in her devotion to the cause. She 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. . 
SARAH 8 FURNAS. 
Looking over a back number of an Ohio 
paper my attention was arrested by a short 
obituary of Sarah S. Furnas, formerly S. 8. 
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attached herself to the school connected with 
the meeting of which she became a member, 
and where her husband was already an active 
worker, and the whole family were regular 
and punctual in attendance through all varia- 
* tions of weather, though a ride of four miles 
lay between them and the school. 

' This was continued as long as her health 
would permit, and of her faithfulness and 
influence for good both meeting and school 
bear grateful testimony. She was hopeful 
and buoyant iu spirit, her face was a mirror 
of the goodness of her heart, and her ready 
willingness to help others won for her many 
enduring friendships. 

Her long illness was a season of deep spir- 
itual proving, and in her wrestlings she was 
sometimes led to believe that her life-work 
was not accomplished, that there was a 
pines awaiting her in her Master’s vineyard ; 

ut as the months rolled away and the hopes 
and fears that alternated with the changing 


conditions of her disease, settled down to a 


certainty that the end was near, she sweetly 
resigned herself to the,change, in the full 
assurance that though the earthly house of 
this tabernacle is dissolved she had a buildin 
of God, a house not made with hands, eterna 
in the heavens. 


. ‘God giveth quietness at last! 
The common way that all have passed 
She went, with mental yearnings fond, 
To fuller life and love beyond.” 


Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 11th, 1881. R. 





“4 NEW COMMANDMENT.” 


There is 4 divine eleventh commandment— 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another, as i have loved you, 
that ye love one another.” 

It is contained in the parting discourse of 
St. John’s gospel, and it is introduced there 
as @ surprise to the apostles. “What? are 
not the ten commandments enough? Must we 
always be pressing forward to something new? 
What is this that He saith, ‘A new com- 
mandment?” We cannot tell what He saith.” 
Neverthéless it corresponds to a genuine want 
of the human heart. 

Beyond the ten commandments there is yet 
a craving for something even beyond duty, 
even beyond reverence. There is a need 
which can only be satisfied by a new, by an 
eleventh commandment, which shall be at 
once old and new—which shall open a new 
field of thought and exertion for each gene- 
ration of men; which shall give a fresh, un- 
dying impulse to its older sisters—the young- 
est child (so to speak) of the patriarchal 
family. The true new commandment which 
Jesus Christ gave was, in its very form and 


fashion, peculiarly characteristic of the 
Christian religion. : 
The novelty of the commandment lay in 
two points. First, it was new, because of the 
paramount, predominant place which it gave 
to the force of the human affections, the en- 
thusiasm for the good of others, which was— 
instead of ceremonial, or mere obedience, or 
correctness of belief—henceforth the appoin- 
ted channel of religious fervor. And, second- 
ly, it was new, because it was founded on the 
appearance of a new character, a new manl- 
festation of the’ character of man, a new 
manifestation of the character of God. Even 
if the four gospels had been lost, we should 
see, from the urgency with which the apostles 
press this new grace of love or charity upon 
us, that some diviner vision of excellence had 
crossed their minds. The very word which 
they used to express it was new, for the thing 
was new, the example was new and the con- 
uences thereof were new also. 

t may be said that the old solid blocks or 
tables on which the ten commandments were 
written were of the granite rock of Sinai, as 
if to teach us that all the great laws of duty 
to God and duty to man were like that oldest 
primeval foundation of the world—more solid, 
more enduring than all the other strata; cut- 
ting across all the secondary and artificial 
distinctions of mankind; heaving itself up, 
now here, now there; throwing up here the 
fantastic crag, the towering peak, there the 
long range which unites or divides the races 
of mankind. That is the universal, ever- 
lasting character of Eeity. But as that gran- 
ite rock itself has been fused and wrought to- 
gether by a central fire, without which it 
could not have existed at all, so also the 
Christian law of duty, in order to perform 
fully its work in the world, must have been 
warmed at the heart and fed at the source by 
a central fire of its own—and that central 
fire is love—the gracious, kindly, generous, 
admiring, tender movements of the human 
affections ; and that central fire itself is kept 
alive by the consciousness that there has 
been in the world a love beyond all human 
love, a devouring fire of Divine enthusiasm 
on behalf of our race, which is the love of 
Christ. It is not contrary to the ten com- 
mandments. It is not outside of them, it is 
within them ; it is at their core; it is wrapped 
up in them, as the particles of the central 
heat of the globe were encased within the 
granite tables in the ark of the temple. 
“What was it that made him undertake the 
support of the abolition of the slave trade?” 
was asked of an eminent statesman respecting 
the conduct of another. “It was his love of 
the human race.” 

This was what the apostle Paul meant by 
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saying, “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
This is what St. Peter meant by saying, 
“ Above all things have fervent, enthusiastic 
love.” This is what St. John meant when, in 
his extreme old age, he was carried into the 
market place at Ephesus, and, according to 
the ancient tradition, repeated over and over 
again to his disciples the words which he had 
heard from his Master, “ Little children, love 
one another.” They were vexed by hearing 
this eleventh commandment repeated so often. 
They asked for something more precise, more 
definite, more dogmatic ; but the aged apostle, 
we are told, had but one answer: “ This is 
the sum and substance of the gospel; if you 
do this, I have nothing else to teach you.” 
He did not mean that ceremonies, doctrines, 
ordinances were of no importance, but that 
they were altogether of secondary importance. 
He meant that they were on the outside of 
religion, whereas this commandment belonged 
to its innermost substance; that if this com- 
mandment were carried out, all that was good 
in all the rest would follow; that if this com- 
mandment were neglected, all that was good 
in all the rest would fade away, and all that 
was evil and one-sided and exaggerated would 
prevail and pervert even the good. He 
meant, and his Master meant, that, as the ages 
rolled on, other truths may be folded up and 
laid aside; but that this would always need 
to be enforced and developed. 

Love one another in spite of differences, in 
spite of faults, in spite of the excesses of one 
or the defects of another. Love one another, 
and make the best of one another, as He 
loved us, who, for the sake of saving what was 
good in the human soul, forgot, forgave, put out 
of sight what was wee a saw and loved 
what was good even in the publican Zaccheus, 
even in the penitent Magdalen, even in the 
expiring malefactor, even in the heretical 
Samaritan, even in the Pharisee Nicodemus, 
even in the heathen soldier, even in the out- 
cast Canaanite. Make the most of what there 
is good in institutions, in opinions, in com- 
munities, in individuals. It is very easy to 
do the reverse, to make the worst of what 
there is of evil, absurd and erroneous. By so 
doing we shall have no difficulty in makin 
estrangements more wide, and hatreds an 
strifes more abundant, and errors more ex- 
treme. It is very easy to fix our attention 
only on the weak points of those around us, 
to magnify them, to irritate them, to aggra- 
vate them ; and by so doing we can make the 
burden of life unendurable, and can destroy 
our own and others’ happiness and usefulness 
wherever we go. But this is not the new love 
wherewith we are to love one another. That 
love is universal, because in its spirit we over- 
come evil simply by doing good. We drive 
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out error by simply telling the truth. We 
strive to look on both sides of the shield of 
truth. We strive to speak the truth in love, 
that is, without exaggeration or misrepresen- 
tation, concealing nothing, compromising 
nothing, but with the effort to understand 
each other, to discover the truth which lies at 
the bottom of error; with the determination 
cordially to love whatever is lovable, even in 
those in whom we cordially detest whatever 
is detestable." And in proportion as we en- 
deavor to do this there may be that men will 
see that there are, after all, some true dis- 
ciples of Christ in the world, “ becquse they 
have love one to another.”—Stanley’s Chris- 
tian Institutions. 





SECTARIAN RELIGION. 

There is no portion of human history more 
humbling than that of sects. When Tinedi-- 
tate on the grand moral spiritual purpose of 
Christianity, in which all its glory consists ; 
when I consider how plainly Christianity at- 
taches importance to nothing but to the moral 
excellence, the disinterested divine virtue 
which was embodied in the teaching and life 
of its founder; and when from this position I 
look down on the sects which have figured, 
and now figure, in the Church; when I see 
them making such a stir about matters gener- 
ally so unessential; when I see them seizing 
on a disputed and-disputable doctrine, mak- 
ing it a watchword, a test: of God’s favor, a 
bond of communion, a ground of self-com- 
placency, a badge of peculiar holiness, a war- 
rant for condemning its rejectors—however 
imbued with the spirit of Christ; when I see 
them overlooking the weightier matters of the 
law, and laying infinite stress here on a bishop 
and prayer book, there on the quantity of 
water used in baptism, and there on some dark 
solution of an incomprehensible article of 
faith, when I consider these things, and other 
matters of like import, I am lost in amaze- 
ment at the amount of arrogant folly, of self- 
complacent intolerance, of almost incredible 
blindness to the end and essence of Christi- 
anity, which the history of sects reveals,— 
Channing. 





Wuen Dr. Robinson, an American Baptist 
minister and scholar, was in Germany he at- 
tended a reception at which many leading 
theologians were present, to whom his doc- 
trine of conscious conversion and an inward 
witness of the Spirit was a novelty. One of 
them, the famous Dr. Tholuck, asked him: 
“ When did you, sir, become a child of God ?” 
The curiosity of the company gave place to a 
deeper feeling when Robinson answered, “I 
was converted when religion ceased to be a 
duty and became a pleasure.” —Exchange. 
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Extract From Jos Scorr.—‘“I this day 
‘attended White Creek Meeting, under a real 
expectation that there was seldom anything 
said in said meeting by way of ministry; 
not having heard a word said about it, nor 
have I had a word of information since meet- 
ing, but I was constrained to keep silence in 
said meeting, under a full persuasion (which 
fixed in my mind, as I sat silently waiting) 
that there was great need of an inward, awful 
silence in White Creek Meeting. Let it not 
be confined to speaker only, nor to hearer 
only, for great is the need of silence, in both 
speaker and hearer, in our Society; and 
where it is neglected dwarfishness and dwind- 
ling will be the consequence.” 





An American envoy, after transacting 
some business with a member of the Society 
of Friends, in London, and about to take his 
leave, said: “I admire your Society; the 
a contains all of Christianity that I 

ave any idea of. But I am sorry to see that 
some of you are losing your badge; and I 
don’t see how you can retain your principles, 
and forego your little peculiarities, your 
marks of self-denial and difference from the 
spirit of the world. You are lights: the 
world should come to you, and not you go to 
the world. You may gather them, but they 

_ will scatter you.” 





From the Berean. 

& LETTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
(Published by request.) 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6th, 1753. 

Srr—I received your kind letter of the 2d 
instant, and am glad that you increase in 
strength ; I hope you will continue mending 
till you recover your former health. 

As to the kindness you mention, the only 
thanks that I desire is, that you would always 
be equally ready to serve any other person 
that may need your assistance, and so let 
good offices go round, for mankind are all of 
a family. 

For my own part, when I am employed in 
serving others, I do not look upon myself as 
conferring favors, but as paying debts. In my 
travels, and since my settlement, I have re- 
ceived much kindness from men to whom I 
shall never have an opportunity of making 
the least direct return—and numberless mer- 
cies from God, who is infinitely above being 
benefitted by our services. The kindness 
from men I can, therefore, only return on 
their fellow-men, and I can only show my 
gratitude for those mercies from God by a 
readiness to help His other children and my 
brethren. For I do. not think that thanks 
and compliments, though repeated weekly, 


can discharge our real obligations to each 
other, and much less those to our Creator. 
You will see in this my notion of good works, 
that I am far from expecting, as you sup- 
pose, to merit heaven by them. By heaven 
we ‘understand a state of happiness, infinite 
in degree, and eternal in duration. I can do 
nothing to deserve such rewards. He that 
for giving a draught of water to a thirsty 
person should expect to be paid with a good 
plantation would be modest in his demands 
compared with those who think they deserve 
heaven for the little good they do on earth. 
Even the mixed, imperfect pleasures we en- 
joy in this world are rather from God’s good- 
ness than our merit; how much more such 
happiness as heaven. For my part, I have 
not the vanity to think I deserve it ; but. 
content myself in submitting to the will and 
disposal of that God who made me—who has 
hitherto preserved and blessed me—and in 
whose fatherly goodness I may well confide 
that He will never make me miserable, and 
that even the afflictions I may at any time 
suffer shall tend to my benefit. ; 
The faith you mention has, doubtless, its 
use in the world. I do not desire to see it 
diminished. But I wish it were more pro- 
ductive of good works than I have generally 
seen it, I mean real good works—works of 
kindness, charity, mercy and public spirit ; 
not holiday keeping, sermon reading or hear- 
ing, performing church ceremonies, or mak- 
ing long prayers, filled with flatteries and 
compliments, despised even by wise men and 
much less capable of pleasing the Deity. The 
worship of God is a duty; the hearing and 
reading of sermons may be useful ; but if men 
rest in hearing and praying, as too many do, 
it is as if a tree should value itself on being 
watered and putting forth leaves, though it 
never produced any fruit. Your great Mas- 
ter thought much less of these outward - 
pearances and professions than many of His 
modern disciples. He preferred the doers of 
the word to the mere hearers; the son that 
seemingly refused to obey his father, and yet 
rformed his commands, to him that professed 
is readiness, but neglected the work; the 
heretical but charitable Samaritan to the 
uncharitable though orthodox priest and 
sanctified Levite; and those who gave food 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, raiment 
to the naked, entertainment to the stranger, 
and relief to the sick, though they never 
heard of His name, He declares they shall 
in the last day be accepted, when those 
who cry Lord, Lord, who value themselves 
on their faith, though great enough to per- 
form miracles, but have neglected rE 
works, shall be rejected. He professed He 


came “not to call the righteous but sinners to 
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repentance”; which implied His modest 
opinion that there were some in His time so 
good that they needed not to hear even Him 
for improvement; but now-a-days we have 
scarce a little parson that does not think it 
the duty of every man within his reach to 
think exactly as he does, and that all dissent- 
ers offend God. I wish to such more humil- 
ity, and to you health and happiness, being 
Your friend and servant, B. FRANKLIN. 


+ wr) 
From the British Friend. 
POOR CALEB, THE PIOUS COLLIER. 


There was a poor man, a regular attendant 
on the ministry of Dr. Stennet of Aberga- 
venney, who was generally known by the 
name of Caleb. He was a collier and lived 
among the hills between Abergavenny and 
Hereford; had a wife and several small 
children, and walked seven or eight miles 
every Lord’s day to hear the Doctor. He 


was @ very pious man, aid his knowledge of 


the Scriptures was remarkable. Bad weather 
seldom kept Caleb from the house of prayer, 
but there was a severe frost one winter which 
lasted many weeks and blocked up his way, 
so that he could not possibly pass without 
danger, neither could he work for the sup- 
port of his family. The Doctor and others 
were concerned lest he and his family should 
rish for want; however, no sooner was the 
i broken than Caleb again made his ap- 
pearance. Dr. S. espied him, and at the close 
of the service went to him and said, “O 
Caleb, how glad I am to see you! How have 
you fared during the severity of the weather ?” 
“ Never better in my life,’ answered Caleb, 
“T not only have had necessaries, but even 
dainties the whole of the time, and have 
some still remaining.” 

Caleb went on to relate, that one night, 
soon after the commencement of the frost, 
they had eaten up their provisions, not a 
morsel left for the morning, nor any human 
ea of’ procuring any, but he still 
ooked to God for the further supply of his 
wants. After praying with his family, he 
retired to rest and slept soundly till morning, 
when he was aroused by a loud knock at his 
door. On opening it he saw a man standing 
with a horse loaded, who inquired if his name 
was Caleb. Answering in the affirmative, 
the man desired him to help him to take 
down the load. Caleb asked what it was. 
‘He said provisions. On his inquiring who 
sent it, the man said, he believed God had 
sent it, and no other answer could he obtain. 
When he came to examine the contents, he 
was struck with amazement at the quantity 
and variety of the articles—bread, flour, oat- 
meal, butter, cheese, salt meat and fresh, etc., 
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which served them ,through the frost, and 
some remaining to that present time. The 
Doctor was much affected with this account, 
and afterwards mentioned it in hopes of 
finding out the benevolent donor; but in 
vain, until about two years afterward, when 
on a visit to Dr. Talbot, a noted physician in 
Hereford. This Dr. T. was a man of good 
moral character, but an Infidel in principle: 
his wife was a pious woman and a member of 
the Church. As they were conversing to- 
gether one evening, Dr. S. speaking of the 
efficacy of prayer, mentioned the case of poor 
Caleb. Dr. Talbot smiled and said, “ Caleb / 
I shall never forget him as long as I live.” 
“What?” said Dr. 8., “did you know him?” 
“T had but very little knowledge of him,” 
said Dr. T., “ but I know he must be the same 
man youmean.” 

Then Dr. Talbot related as follows. He 
said, that the summer before the severe win- 
ter above mentioned, as he was riding on 
horseback, he observed a number of people 
assembled in a barn, and riding up to the 
door he found ‘that there was a man preach- 
ing to a large number of people. He ob- 
served that they were very attentive, and one 
poor map in particular attracted his notice, 
who had a little Bible in his hand, and who 
turned with great readiness to every passa 
of Scripture the minister quoted. At the 
conclusion of the service, he walked his horse 
gently along, and the poor man whom he so 
particularly noticed happened to walk by his 
side. ‘The Doctor entered into conversation 
with him, and asked him a number of ques- 
tions respecting the meeting and minister. 
He inquired also about himself—his employ- 
ment—his family—and his name, which he 
said was Caleb. After the Doctor had satis- 
fied his curiosity, he rode off, thought no 
more about him till the great frost came the 
following winter. He was one aie in bed, 
whether asleep or awake he could not say 
with certainty, but. thought he heard a voice 
say, “Send provisions to Caleb!” He was a 
little startled, but.concluding it to be a.dream 
he endeavored to compose himself to sleep. 
It was not long, however, before he heard the 
same words repeated, but louder. Then 
awakening his wife he told her what he had 
heard, but she thought it could be only a 
dream, and fell to sleep again. But the 
Doctor could not sleep; at last he heard the 
voice still louder, saying, “ Get up and send 
provisions to Caleb!” He immediately rose 
and called his man, bid him bring his horse, 
while he went to his larder and stuffed a pair 
of panniers as full as he could of whatever 
he could find, and having assisted the man to 
lade the horse, he bid him to take the pro- 
visions to Caleb. “Caleb, sir?” said the man, 
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“who is Caleb?’ “I know very little of 
him,” said the doctor, “but that his name is 
eb; he is a collier, and lives among the 
hills. Let the horse go and you will be sure 
to find him.” The man seemed to be under 
the same influence as his master, which ac- 
counts for his telling Caleb that “ God sent 
atl” “The Lord will give grace and glory; 
no good thing will He withhold from them 
that walk uprightly.”—Psa. Ixxxiv, 11. 
Engrav’d as on eternal brass 
The mighty promise shines ; 
Nor can the powers of darkness raze 
Those everlasting lines. 
His every word of is strong, 
As that which built the skies ; 
The voice that rolls the stars along 


Speaks all the promises. 
—Caswell, Birm. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MoO. 16, 1881. 





Baptist CONFERENCE.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Conference of this 
body Dr. George Dana Boardman read a 
paper on “The Scripture Doctrine of Blood,” 
in which he said: 

‘We have little conception of the wonder- 
ful mechanical power of the heart in driving 
the blood to different parts of the body. The 
blood is to the — system very much what 
money is to the national. It is the system of 
exchange. The soul or life of the flesh is in 
the blood, and thus we see that Scripture and 
nature are one. Dr. Boardman did not claim 
that Moses was a scientist. We speak of such 
aman, said he, as being bloodthirsty or san- 
guinary in disposition. We say of another, 

His blood is up.’ A very significant ex- 
pression is ‘Blood will tell. e speak of a 
member of the royal oy as a prince of the 
blood, and also of blood relations. 

‘Shakespeare very frequently refers to this 
as may be seen in passages from Macbeth and 
‘Hamlet, The expression is of very frequent 
occurrence in the ‘Iliad.’ was con- 
sidered as sacred in the Scripture, it being con- 
sidered the seat of the soul. The prohibition 
to eat blood is, as a matter of fact, pre-Mosaic, 
and, as it is pre-Mosaic, so it is post-Mosaic. 
Judas, in returning the blood money, says 
‘I have sinned in betraying innocent blood.’ 
Blood is the basis of the sacrificial economy. 
It is the blood that atoneth, not absolutely 
but constructively, and by means of the soul 
that is in it. 

**Dr. Boardman, in conclusion, said it was not 
the material blood of Jesus Christ which 
cleanses from all unrighteousness.”’ 


When ministers, who give evidence of a 
Divine call to the responsible position of 
witnesses for God in the assemblies of the 
people, are so free and outspoken in reference 
to the spiritual meaning of those records of 
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Scripture that have been held as outward in 
their interpretation by so large a portion of 
the Christian world, we of the Church of 
simpler faith may well thank God and take 
courage, seeing that, for which so many of the 
early advocates of the spiritual rendering of 
Scripture on this and kindred subjects, suf- 
fered privation, persecution and even death, 
is now becoming a prominent feature of the 
teaching of the truest, wisest and most de- 
voted of the Protestant faith. 





“ Tae Krno’s Misstve.”—We learn, through 
a letter writer in the Boston Advertiser, that 
Whittier’s recent poem, entitled the King’s 
Missive, is criticised by a Dr. Ellis, who is 
displeased that the intolerant cruelty of the 
authorities in New England in the early 
colonial days should be kept in long remem- 
brance, and that they should be held to be a 
perpetual dishonor to brave and earnest 
magistrates and ministers, of whom it may be 
claimed that they honestly sought the good of 
their fellow citizens. 


J. G. Whittier refers to historical authori- 
ties which give a dark view of the “freedom 
to worship God” which existed in New Eng- 
land in the days of old. He reminds the 
objectors that “ the first Quakers who arrived 
in Boston, two women, after being stripped 
and examined to see if the devil’s mark was 
not upon them as witches, were sent to the 
jail, their cell window was boarded up, and 
they were left without food or light until the 
master of the vessel that brought them was 
ordered to take them to Barbadoes.” After 
adducing testimony to the perpetration of 
many other still worse acts of oppression in 
the name of law, Whittier says that he finds 
no fault with Dr. Ellis for championing En- 
dicott and the other colonial magistrates, but 
regrets that “in attempting to vindicate them, 
he has done injustice to the sufferers, who, he 
seems to think, were at least quite as much to 
blame for being hanged as Endicott was for 
hanging them. We who inherit the faith 


and name of these noble men and women, 
who gave up home and life for freedom of 
worship, have no desire to be complimented 
at their expense. Holding their doctrine 
and reverencing their memories, we look back 
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“ Faith shares the future’s promise; Love’s 
Self offering is a triumph won, 
And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun.” 


awed and humbled upon their heroic devotion 
to apprehended duty, and with gratitude 
to God for their example of obedience unto 
death.” 

It is painful, no doubt, to the descendants 
of the early Puritans to be reminded of the 
intolerance and gloomy zeal of the fathers 
they justly revere for their many noble quali- 
ties and their undying energy in the advo- 
cacy of what they deemed pure and undefiled 
religion. The results of their labors in 













Tue EartTHquakKE aT Scio.—A corres- 
pondent of the London Times telegraphs from 
Scio, under date of the 7th inst., that this 
island is now a picture of desolation such as 
is rarely witnessed. The town looks as if it 
had been terribly bombarded. 

‘‘ Hundreds of houses have been transformed 
into a shapeless mass of ruins, under which lie 
buried an unknown number of victims. A 
majority of the remaining houses are already 
cracked and roofless, and may fall at any mo- 
ment. Nearly every building in the town has 


suffered more or less. The inhabitants. wan- 
der about anxious to search for missing rela- 


rugged land have long been brightly mani- 
fest, and all people in this country must join 
in giving them the honor which is their due. 


Both Puritan and Quaker were subjected 
in England to severe persecution under the 
conventicle act, and both strove for liberty of 
conscience and for the maintenance of a sin- 
cere worship of God, unencumbered by forms 


which were all too often mere pretences of 


devotion, and mere substitutes for that pros- 
tration of the soul before the Highest, which 
they felt to be due to His Heavenly Majesty. 
Both strove to dwell “as ever in the great 
Taskmaster’s eye,” and to us it may well 
seem strange that they did not recognize each 
other as brethren beloved, striving by ways 
and methods, differing, but not essentially at va- 
riance, to obey the laws of the Divine Wisdom. 

At this day, when the grim battles of the 
troubled times of early Quakerism have long 


been fought and won, without the sword of 


carnal warfare ever being drawn, and when 
the efficacy of a brave and faithful standing 
up ‘for despised truth is fully demonstrated, 
it remains for the successors of the confessors 
of spiritual Christianity in the bygone 17th 
century to be valiant in the work of these 
later stages of the 19th century. Not less 
important and not less glorious are the fields 
yet to be won, and not less fruitful are the 
harvests yet to be garnered by those who love 
simple righteousness, and who are willing to 
bear faithful witness to the eternal truth. 
We may crave a portion of the patient, 
heroic spirit of the fathers and yet be careful, 
as is our highly valued Massachusetts poet, 
to be charitably just to those who wrathfully 
and blindly laid upon them the cross of mar- 
tyrdom. 





tives or lost property, but are afraid to risk 


their lives in the perilous work of clearing 


away the rubbish. aee-wae are willing to 


expose themselves to the danger are prevented 
by friends or by the police. Fear, grief and 
despair are legion on nearly every face. All 
have some or tragic tale to tell. 

‘The first shock was felt on Sunday after- 
noon, at about half-past one o’clock. Imme- 
diately houses began to fall. Wild shrieks 
were heard on every side. Then followed an 
awful silence of some minutes. The terrified 
survivors gradually ventured into the narrow 
lanes and reached the open spaces. Shortly 
afterwards another terrible shock completed 
the devastation. Then it remained quiet until 
sunset, when it again began to shake the 
island throughout as severely as before. All 
night the shocks succeeded each other atshort 
intervals, and each one was preceded by dull 
sounds like subterranean explosions. Since 
that frequent shocks have been felt. A few 
minutes ago, while writing the present des- 
patch, I distinctly heard an explosion-like 
sound and felt the earth tremble, but as I am 
under canvas I have nothing to fear. 

‘The old Genoese fortress, containing about 
400 houses, inhabited by Mussulmans and 
Jews, suffers more than the rest of the town. 
The one there sank about half a metre, and 
nearly all the houses were immediately de- 
stroyed, and several hundred persons must 
have perished. It is known that about thirty 
Mussulman women were assembled in one of 
the houses, not one of whom escaped. The 
southern part of the island is said to have suf- 
fered more than this town. H. M. gun vessel 
Brittern arrived here this morning. The cap- 
tain at once came ashore, and, after consulting 
with the governor of the island, organized re- 
lief parties for attending the wounded and ex- 
tricating the dead from the ruins. He then 
went over to Chesme and made careful in- 
quiries regarding the state of the town and in- 
habitants. To-morrow he intends visiting the 
southern part of the island, where less has 
been done for the relief of the sufferers. I 
visited Chesme this afternoon. Only about 
ten inhabitants were killed, but many houses 
are in ruins, and very many more are dilapi- 
dated. The mayor assured me that three- 
quarters of the houses are in a dangerous con- 
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dition. The inhabitants are afraid to live even 
in those which are uninjured, for every night 
since Sunday frequent shocks have been felt. 
Nearly all — tocampout. As the weather 
is fine the hardship in this respect is not great. 
“Tt is said that throughout the district not 
less than 30,000 people are without shelter. 
In Castro the work of extricating bodies and 
attending the wounded is progressing satis- 
factorily, but the stifling odor in the vicinity 
of many of the ruins proves that the former 
operation is far from complete. On the other 
hand, some wonderful escapes have occurred. 
One woman was buried under the ruins for 
52 hours, and at last was rescued, having given 
birth in the meantime toa child. The child 
is dead, but the mother is doing well.” 
A despatch from Scio to the Times says: 
““A medical commission is now sitting to 


consider the expediency of covering the rub- 
bish in the fortress with earth, as there is no 


hope of saving any lives, and the disinterment 
of the dead might produce an epidemic. It is 
now believed that throughout the whole 
island, which contained 70,000 inhabitants, 
six or seven thousand were killed and 25 per 
cent. .of the survivors were wounded. The 
French, British, United States and Austrian 
gun,vessels in the harbor are doing all in their 
power to assist the authorities in the work of 
relief. Only ten of the inhabitants of Chesme 
were killed, but many houses are in ruins and 
80,000 people are without shelter.”’ 


The immediate and effective help extended 
to the victims of this severe calamity sug- 
gests hopeful and happy thought of the Di- 
vine possibilities of human nature in its help- 
fulness and in its tenderness. The war ships 
of the nations gather in the harbor, and the 
grim sea warriors rejoice to heal and save the 
hapless ones whom the earth has crushed be- 
neath the ruins of their habitations. 

Such visitations as this has been may well 
divert the minds of the rulers of nations from 
thoughts of armed contests for power and for 
prestige. It is much more in accord with the 
instincts of human nature, as we understand 
them, to hasten to the relief of human woe at 
such an hour as this, than sternly to threaten 
worse things if the dictates of ambition and 
of greed be not regarded. When the great 
nations of the world are so united in true 
Christian love for mankind as to act con- 
sistently for the helping of the peoples rather 
than for the terrorizing of supposed enemies, 
may we not say that the Kingdom of the 
Heavenly Father will have come on earth as 
it is in Heaven ? 

Even’ now the new commandment, an- 
nounced by the Blessed Jesus, is seen to be 
moving the minds and hearts of men to deeds 


of unselfish benevolence, and true benevolence 
must forever grow and wax strong, for it is 
of God; whose mercy and goodness endureth 
forever. 











MARRIED. 


PLATT—CADW ALLADER.—0n the 19th 
of Second month, 1880, under the care of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Samuel F. Platt, of 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, to Macre A., daugh- 
ter of Samuel C. and Hannah C. Cadwallader, 
of Bucks county, Pa. 








DIED. 


GARRETSON.—Suddenly, on the 11th of 
Third mo., 1881, on board steamboat, Asenath 
A., daughter of the late George Garretson, of 
New Lisbon, Ohio, in the 58th year of her age. 


WHEATON.—On -the 9th of Fourth mo., 
1881, at Seaville, N. J., Rachel, widow of Amos 
Wheaton, in the 97th year of her age; for many 

ears a valued Overseer of Philadelphia Month- 
y Meeting (Race Street). 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Continued from page 125. 

It would be a great improvement on our 
present system of school education if chil- 
dren could learn the rudiments at home and 
pass their infancy, the first eight or ten years, 
at least, under the immediate supervision of 
their parents; a transition-period of three or 
four years of home studies would help them 
to steer clear of many moral and physiologi- 
cal cliffs. It is always the best preparatory 


‘school; only a private teacher has time and 


patience to interest a pupil in the dry prin- 
cipia of every science; but a still greater 
advantage is his independence of fixed meth- 
ods and fixed hours. As a general rule, the 
forenoon is the best time for studies, and the 
airiest room in the house the best locality. 
Pure air has a wonderful effect on the clear- 
ness of our cerebral functions; the half-suffo- 
cating atmosphere of the average schoolroom 
is as stupefying as the influence of a half- 
intoxicating drink.: Heat aggravates the 
offensiveness of foul air; but in a well-venti- 
lated room the degree of temperature is com- 
paratively unimportant. As it would be in- 
convenient to load ourselves with blankets in 
daytime, less than 50° Fahr. would make se- 
dentary occupations rather uncomfortable, 
and more than 80° would become oppressive 
in a close apartment; but between these ex- 
tremes we may safely suit our convenience. 
Perfectly pure or perfumed air may be very 
warm al still very pleasant, as all know 
who have entered a conservatory or a tidy 
baker’s shop on a cold winter day. 


Fireside comforts are almost inseparable 
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from the idea of an open fireplace, and from 
an hygienic standpoint, too, the old-fashioned 
chimney, or an open grate, is far superior to 
a closed stove. But it should not be forgot- 
ten that the operation of the chimney-draught 
alone is insufficient to correct the vitiated air 
of a small room, it merely creates an outward 
current. An open window completes the 
renovating process; in cold weather a few 
minutes are sufficient to revitalize the indoor 
atmosphere for a couple of hours. Only the 
blindest prejudice can deny the pleasant ef- 
fect of such an influx of life-air; it revives 
the azotized lungs as a draught of cool water 
refreshes the parched palate. Colds are never 
taken in that way. The very name is a mis- 
leading misnomer—infection or influenza 
_ would be the right word. Long exposure to 
‘ a freezing storm, in certain cases, induces a 
true pleuritic fever, a very rare affection, and 
entirely different from the only too familiar 
catarrh. What we call a cold (refroidisse- 
ment, Erkiltung) is caused by the influence 
of impure air, or dust, on the sensitive tissue 
of our respiratory organs; subsequent ex 
sure to the open air merely initiates the crisis 
of the disorder, the discharge of the accumu- 
lated mucus through the nose or throat. 
Fresh air is here only the proximate cause, 


as in toothache, or in those paroxysms of 


retching following upon the first respiration 
of a half-drowned person. If we postpone 
the crisis by persistently avoiding the open 
air, the unrespirable matter, instead of being 


discharged, will be deposited in the tissue of 


the lungs in the form of tubercles. . . . 

The end of the day is the best time for a 
sponge bath; a sponge and a coarse towel 
have often cured insomnia where diacodium 
failed. A bucketful of tepid water will do 
for ordinary purposes; daily cold shower- 
baths in winter-time are as preposterous as 
hot drinks in the dog-days. Russian baths 
and ice-water cures owe their repute to the 
same popular delusion that ascribes miracu- 
lous virtues to nauseating drugs—the mistrust 
of our natural instincts, culminating in the 
idea that all natural things must be injurious 
to man, and that the efficacy of a remedy de- 

nds on the degree of its repulsiveness. 

inety-nine boys in a hundred would rather 
take the bitterest medicine than a cold bath 


in mid-winter: If we leave children and ani- P 


mals to the guidance of their instincts they 
will become amphibious in the dog-days, and 
quench their thirst at the coldest spring with- 
out fear of injurious consequences; but in 
winter-time even wild beasts avoid immersion 
with an instinctive dread. A Canadian bear 
will make a wide circuit, or pick his way 
over the floes rather than swim a lake in cold 
weather. Baptist missionaries do not report 
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many revivals before June. 

on the other hand, attract all the birds and 

beasts that stay. with us in winter-time; the 

hot ms of Rockport, Arkansas, are visited 
yb 

















night 
torchhight hunts; and Haxthausen tells us 
that in hard winters the therme of  Paeti- 
gorsk, in the eastern Caucasus, attract deer 
and wild hogs from the distant Terek Valley. 
I know the claims of the hydropathic school, 
and the arguments pro and con, but the main 
points of the controversy still hinge upon the 


issue between Nature’s testimony and Dr. 
Priessnitz’s. 
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Warm springs, 


y raccoons and foxes in spite of all 


Our beds are our night-clothes, and ought 


to be kept as clean as our shirts and coats. 


Woolen blankets are healthier than quilts ; 


put a heavy United States army blanket over 
a kettle full of hot water and see how fast 
the steam makes its way through the weft; a 


quilt would stop it like an iron lid, and thus 
tends to check the exhalation of the human 
body. In order to disinfect a quilt you have 
first to loosen the pressed cotton; a woolen 


po-| blanket can be steamed and dried in a couple 


of hours. For similar reasons a straw tick is 
better than a horsehair mattress, though a 
woven-wire mattress is perhaps preferable to 
both. Feather-beds are a recognized nuis- 
ance. Children over ten years should slee 
alone, or at least under separate blankets, if’ 
the bedsteads do not reach around. 


If you would preserve your children from 
wasting diseases, do not stint them in their 
sleep; chlorotic girls, especially, and weak! 
babies need all the rest they can get, 
they are drowsy in the morning let them 
sleep ; it will do them more good than stim- 
ulants and tonic syrups. For school-children 
in their teens, eight hours of quiet sleep is 
generally enough, but do not restrict them 
to fixed hours; in midsummer there should 
be a siesta-corner in every house, a lounge or 
an old mattress in the coolest nook of the 
hall, or a hammock in the shade of the 
porch, where the little ones can pass the 
sleep-inviting afternoons. Nor is it necessary 
to send them to bed at the very time when 
all nature awakens from the torpid influence 
of the day-star; sleep in the atmosphere of a 
stifling bedroom would bring no rest and no 
leasant dreams. But an‘ hour after sunset 
there will be a change; the night-wind rises 
and the fainting land revives; cool air is a 
febrifuge and Nature’s remedy for the dys- 
peptic influences of a sultry day. Open every 
window, and let your children share the lux- 


ury of the last evening hour; after breath- 
ing the fresh night-air for awhile, they will 
sleep in peace. 


Concluded next week. 








” < 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Snowy Owl.—Among the many feath- 
ered strangers that mi te toward the more 
temperate latitude of the Middle States from 
the trackless wilds of Boreal America and the 
Polar regions, the Snowy Owl is one of the 
latest to make his appearance. It is only dur- 
ing the severest weather that this hardy spe- 
cies is compelled to come so far south as New 
Jersey, and if such weather continues, a few 
individuals even wander into the Carolinas. 
An instance has lately come to my notice 
of the presence of one of these northern wan- 
derers in the vicinity of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey. It was found dead in a barn, whith- 
er it had resorted, no doubt, for the two-fold 
purpose of food and shelter, and to judge from 
ad pape condition when found it must have 

a plentiful supply of mice and rats. The 
cause of its death is a problem, the possibility 
of such a thickly feathered bird being unable 
to resist the cold, when so well fed, is too 
doubtful to be entertained. 

Of all the owls, this species seems to com- 
bine in its nature and associations an embod- 
iment of those qualities which have for ages 
apie the superstitious mind with dread 
and awe. Its spectral appearance, snowy 
plumage, solitary, distrustful habits, and dole- 

ul voice, so strongly indicative of the sangui- 
nary life it leads, make it a fitting representa- 
tive of all that is dreary and waste in its home 
of perpetual ice and snow. 

uring the winter of 1878-79 there was 
quite an extensive migration of these birds, 
and numbers were captured in the vicinity of 
Boston and throughout New York State. 
During the same winter there were afew of 
them sxponee in the Philadelphia markets, 
but taxidermists, not consumers, made short 
work of them. 

Audubon states they are very good eating, 
and it should not be wondered at, if we take 
into consideration that their bill of fare com- 
prises such good diet as ytarmigans, grouse, 
northern hares and foxes, with an occasion- 
al Salmon, as food for scanty brains.—S. N. 
R. in The Student. 


A Rare Bird—A large “black-crowned 
Night Heron” was shot on the marsh near 
Lower Chichester a short time back. It was 
a bird of beautiful plumage and immense 
size. Standing erect it measured five feet 
eight inches, and six feet four inches across 
the wings, from tip to tip; general color 
dusky blue, with slate blue and pure white 
feathers intermixed; wings dusky, with a 
streak of pale red, near where they project 
from the body; head ornamented with a tuft 
of white and black feathers, long and silky ; 
bill nine inches long, sharp, strong and bony. 





Wilson says this bird is a constant inhabitant 
of the Atlantic coast, from New York to 
Florida; in deep snows and severe weather 
seeking the muddy inlets caused by the tides. 
In the lower parts of New Jersey they have 
their favorite places for building and rearing 
their young. The bird was a great curiosity, 
no specimen of the kind having previously 
found its way here. It has been sent to a 
taxidermist who will put it up in good style. 
—Del. Co. Republican. 


EDUCATION IN FINANCE. 


It is pleasant to find in the New York 
Tribune appreciative mention of the proposed 
School of Finance and Economy as a depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, for! 
the establishment of which an endowment is 
presented by our Friend Joseph Wharton, of 
Philadelphia : 

“Friends of education who believe that 
the colleges should train young men for com- 
mercial as well as purely literary pursuits 
will watch with interest an experiment which 
is to be tried by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. That institution has accepted from 
Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia, an endow- 
ment of $100,000 in stocks and bonds yield- 
ing an annuity of more than $6,000, for the 
establishment of a School of Finance and 
Economy as a department of the Universityy 
The aim of the school is to be, according to 
the terms of the endowment, to teach and 
train young men in the arts of modern 
finance and economy, public and private, so 
that, in offices of trust or in private life, they 
may prudently manage their affairs and aid 
in maintaining sound financial morality. The | 
course of instruction is to be three years in 
extent, and a strict examination for admission 
will be required. There will be, besides the 
Dean, professors of bookkeeping, of money 
and currency, of taxation of Sotaniey. com- 
mercial and transportation, and of mercan- 
tile law. The general tendency of the instruc- 
tion imparted is to inculcate, among other 
things, the immorality of acquiring wealth 
by, winning it from others rather than by earn- 
ing it through service to others; the deep, 
comfort of pecuniary independence; and 
‘the fundamental fact that the United States 
is a Nation, with full power to enforce inter- 
nal obedience.’ The prospectus fitly con- 
cludes with the admonition that the school 
‘must exemplify its teachings by always 
keeping its expenses surely within its in- 
come.’ ” 





WirxHovt earnestness no man is ever great, 
or does really great things. 


Jomtien 





~ keeps the house warm, and affords light. 
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THE taking off of Alexander of Russia has 
about enough of points of resemblance to that 
of our own martyr President, some fifteen 
years ago, to compel a comparison, and even 
to suggest a parallel. Both the victims were 
brought into power at a time when causes that 
had long been at work were producing their 
matured results, and both of them were instru- 
ments and involuntary agents in what they 
did, much more than the dictators of their 
own policies; and yet to each were assigned 
important duties and golden opportunities in 
respect to his own administration; and both 
actually accomplished a great deal—the fruits 
of which will be harvested in remote genera- 
tions. Lincoln emancipated four million 
slaves by the stroke of his pen; and Alexander 

did the same service for forty million serfs. 
And though it is somewhat the fashion to speak 
disparagingly of imperial reforms in Russia, 
it may still be suspected that the future his- 
torian of that vast empire will indicate the 
reign of Alexander II. as the dawn of real 
constitutional freedom.— The Methodist. 


Laplanders,” and part “ fishing Laplanders.” 
The former live on their herds, some possess- 
ing many hundreds; the latter dwell near the 
lakes and fiords. The greatest plague of 
Lapland is a plague of gnats. Their num- 
bers are incredible. 

Trees are plentiful of certain sorts; and 
the soil of the forest is carpeted by reindeer 
moss, a sort of lichen, which grows on stones, 
trees and earth. This moss will flourish 
where hardly any other sort of grass will; and 
it affords gluten, or starch, which is very 
wholesome and nourishing. The reindeer 
will root under the snow for the moss as a 
pig roots in the field. And if the animal 

rowses on the moss which sticks to the trees, 
without digging beneath the snow, the Lap- 
lander takes it for granted that the ground 
there produces none. 

The reindeer when he casts his coat is 
brownish-yellow. In the dog-days, he be- 
comes white. His hair is close and thick. 
The horns are large and beautiful, but fall 
toward the end of November, and are turned 
into spoons or glue. This wonderful creature 
has been known to go at the rate of nineteen 
miles an hour, when yoked to a light sledge. 
After their most severe journeys these deer 
require no more moss than can be held by a 
man in both his hands. 

Were it not for this admirable animal ‘who 
could live in Lapland? It is man’s all in 
all there. ‘It feeds and clothes its master,” 
says Goldsmith. “With its skin the Lap- 
lander covers his tents and makes his bed ; of 
its milk he makes cheese and uses the whey 
for his drink. Every part of this valuable 
animal is converted to some use or other. 
The sinews make bow strings, springs for 
catching birds, and threads for sewing; the 
horns make glue; the tongue, a great delicacy, 
is sold, and the money comes back in luxu- 
ries. Yoked to a sledge, the reindeer carries 
his master, who guides it easily by means of 
a cord fastened round the horns; and it is 
encouraged to proceed by the driver’s voice. 
The sledge is covered with a bear’s skin, and at. 
the back are two leathern girths, into which 
the traveler thrusts his arms so as to keep 
himself steady. He has also a pole to sup- 

ort the sledge, in case it is in danger of 
eing overturned.” 

4 The deserts in Lapland never echo with 

the song of the lark and nightingale. There, ° 
instead of fruitful hills and laughing mead- 

ows, are only mountains covered with eternal 

snow, and marshes here and there growing 

willows and small birches.” So speaks an- 

other traveler. From the bark of some of 
the trees the Laplander makes a kind of 
bread. Meat of a certain sort is plentiful. 

The elk is the principal game. This animal 
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For the Children. 
LAPLAND. 


Tn Lapland, the sun never goes down dur- 
ing May, June and July; but, in winter, for 
two months he never rises at all. His place, 
however, is somewhat supplied by the won- 
derful Northern Lights, which flash and flicker 
in the cold gray skies. They look like fires 
of a thousand shapes and colors. Now like 

crowns, and now like domes; now like fishing 
nets, and now like streamers of silk ; now like 
arches, and now like banners those welcome 
guests make a Lapland night beautiful. 

As long as the unwearied sun goes round 
and round the sky in summer, the Laplanders 
live in tents made of poles and skins; but, 
when Jack Frost approaches with a scowl on 
his brow, the house of thick sods becomes a 
very snug home. The Laplander creeps into 
it on all-fours, along a sort of tunnel. A hole 
in the roof lets in a little daylight, or rather 
moonlight, and lets out what smoke there is 
from the sooty lamp. The lamp is made of 
stone, and filled with seal-oil; and it answers 
many ends. It cooks food, dries wet clothes, 

‘ The Laplander likes brandy ; but, happily 
for him, it is very scarce, He has often to 
be contented with snuff instead, of which he 
takes, you may be sure, many a good pinch. 
For nine months of the year the ground is 
of a dazzling whiteness, and the cold is in- 
tense. In July and August, on the contrary, 
the heat is almost intolerable. 

The Laplanders are a very small nation. 
Perhaps there are not above seven thousand 
of them. Part of them are called “reindeer 
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is caught in a trap, which flies up and drives 
an iron stake into the elk’s body. Then there 
are bears, which are killed with a gun. After 
this life, the hunters 
sing a song. In this ditty they thank the 
bear for his having been so good as to do 
them no mischief. 

Then there are wolves, which do much 
harm to the reindeer, killing sometimes forty 
or fifty in a single night. These troublesome 
fellows are caught in wolf-pits. Then there 
are gluttons, which smell abominably, and 
beavers, which build houses of four stories 
and so well that they will last a century. As 
the water rises, Mr. Beaver ascends to a 
higher story. 

hen the Laplander hunts the ermine and 
the squirrel, the hare, the otter and the 
sable. Besides, he has fish in abundance in 
his waters—salmon, pike, tench, perch and 
smelts, The birds which always live with 
him are heathcocks, woodcocks and hawks. 
Other birds only stop awhile, such as swans 
and wild . 

7 Nobody dies of cold in Lapland,” says a 
French writer, “except some person, perhaps, 
who is bewildered in the woods, or who, being 
fatigued with hunger or long journeys, has 
not strength enough left to return to his own 
home.” 

The Laplanders have some curious cus- 
toms. When they have eaten a bear, and 
wiped their mouths and fingers, they solemnly 
bury all the bones; for they think the bear 
will rise again. They bury with the bones 
some spoons and a knife, for the bear will 
want to eat his bread and milk in another 
life. If a hungry dog carries off a bone, he 
is killed and one of his own bones is put in 
the grave. 

The master of the house always does the 
cooking. Women are not allowed to make 
messes for the men. The Laplanders make 
little toys for sale, also boxes and baskets, 
snuff-boxes, spoons of horn, shoes, gaiters and 
gloves. The women make pewter wire, and 
adorn with it the reindeer harness. Ro 
are made of tree roots, and bows of fir and 
birch, glued together with glue, made from 
fish-skins. This glue is so strong that pieces 
of wood joined by it never separate. 

When the La coder dies he is buried in 
an old sledge. He generally lives to a good 
old age; and his only malady, usually, is 
blindness. This is caused by the dazzling 
snow outside and the smoky air within.— 

a. 





BEFORE THE SPRING. 
BY R. I. O. 


The wind has blown the last year’s leaves 
From off the primrose head, ; 
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The lilac-shoot its prison cleaves ; 
The elm-tree tips are red. 

And all about, though trees are bare, 
And covert none to sing, 

The blackbird heralds every where 
The coming of the spring. 

Sing on, sweet bird, for you have faith 

To trust all darkness is not death! 


The spring has signs to show her nigh, 
And bid the world prepare ; 
Has Joy no herald, or must I 
Look for no future fair? 
My heart seems barren as a world 
here Spring comes nevermore ; 
No leaf shows from its sheath uncurled ; 
No birds their raptures pour. 
Yet, faithless heart, believing be— 
The Spring must come again for thee! 
—The Spectator. 





THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 


She wears no jewel upon hand or brow; 

No badge by which she may be known of men; 
But, tho’ she walk in yt attire now, 

She is the daughter of a King, and when 
Her Father calls her at His throne to wait, 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her Father sent her in His land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done; 

And since the King loves all His people well, 
Therefore she, too, cares for them, every one; 
And when she stoops to lift from want and sin 
The brighter shines her royalty therein. 


She walks erect thro’ dangers manifold, 

While many sink and fail on either hand. 

She heeds not summer’s heat nor winter’s cold¢ 
For both are subject to the King’s command. 
She need not be afraid of anything 

Because she is the daughter of the King! 


Even when the Angel comes that men call 


th, 
And name with terror—it appalls not her; 
She turns to look upon him with quickened 


reath 
Thinking, “ It is the royal messenger !”’ 
Her heart rejoiceth that her Father calls 
Her back, to live within the palace walls. 


For tho’ the land she lives in is most fair; 

Set round with streams, a picture in its frame; 
Yet in her heart deep secret longings are 

For that mysterious country whence she came. 


Pes | Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing 


Because—she is the daughter of the King! 


ZEAL is a thing, if it is ee to 
knowledge; but blind zeal is a poor su sti- f 
tute for sober, practical wisdom. 





TRICHINA. 


Letter written by Dr. Joseph Leidy, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to the Public Ledger. 

Mr. Eprror—F requent notices in the daily 
papers regarding pore infested with trichina, 
and its danger when used as food, leads the 
writer to make a few remarks on this and 
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kindred subjects, in the view that they may 





serve to caution some persons and give relief 


to the fears of others. Abundant proof goes 
to show that the minute thread-worm, tri- 
china, is ordinarily introduced into the hu- 
man body by eating raw pork infested with 
the parasite. The trichina cannot be con- 
sidered as common in the hog, occurring per- 
haps not oftener than once in ten thousand, 
and, as pork is usually not eaten raw, the 
chances of infection are few, though suff- 


ciently frequent to be worthy of the greatest | fi 


care. The parasite is not dangerous from 
any inherent quality, nor does it “eat up” 
the individual infested, as was intimated in 
the report of a recent case published in the 
_ newspapers. Its effects are proportioned to 
its numbers, each being a centre of irritation, 
and, when they number millions, distributed 
throughout the muscles, they become so many 
“thorns in the flesh.” \ 

The temperature of boiling water will not 
only kill trichina, but all other parasitic 
worms, so that by cooking meats all danger 
of becoming infested by them is removed, nor 
can any bad effects result, as no known para- 
sitic worm is poisonous. All our food ani- 
mals are liable to parasites, so that there is 
no use to think of discarding any one, espe- 
cially as all are innocuous when cooked. 
The lovers of very rare beef occasionally re- 
ceive the tapeworm as a guest, but the occur- 

‘gence is rarer than the parasite, for the 
moderate heat to which the meat containing 
the latter has been subjected in most cases is 
sufficient to kill it. 

The discovery of trichina in man was made 
by the English surgeon Hilton, in 1833, and 
the worm was subsequently named by Owen. 
The parasite was first discovered in the hog 
by the present writer 35 years ago (see “Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences,” 
Philadelphia, 1846, p. 108), in the meat from 
which he had dined. Luckily for him the 
meat was cooked, and while he escaped tri- 
chinosis the trichina did not escape him. Ob- 
serving minute spots in the slice of meat on 
his plate, he reserved the piece and exam- 
ined it with the microscope, which revealed a 
multitude of diminutive worms coiled up and 

, enclosed in cysts. Little then did he or others 
a the relationship of trichina in the hog 
and man, or that it was of any significance as 
an agent of disease and death; nor was it 
then suspected that the parasite was probably 
the cause which led the great law-giver of the 
Jews to declare the hog to be an unclean 
beast, unfit for food. It is probable, from the 
scarcity of good fuel in Palestine and other 
countries of the Orient, that when pork was 
used as food it was often eaten raw, and thus 
may have frequently given rise to disease 
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and death, resulting from trichinosis, the na- 
ture of which is a discovery of recent date. 
Perhaps millions have died from trichinosis 
through successive centuries without any sus- 
picion as to the source of the affection. A 
soldier in the late civil war said to the writer, 
“I wish I had as many dollars as I have 
eaten pounds of raw pork.” Does not this 
suggest the idea that many soldiers have died 
of trichinosis who were suspected to have been 
victims of typhoid, rheumatic and malarial 
evers? 

Let all meats be properly cooked and all 
danger of parasitic infection is removed. 
The writer long ago suggested that primitive 
man was perhaps led to cook his food from 
the impression that he would burn the-ugly 
worms he observed in skinning and prepar- 
ing animals, and thus prevent their intro- 
duction into his own body. It is not recom- 
mended that meats should be excessively 
cooked, and even when rare they may be 
safely eaten, but there is no certainty against 
infection if they are used in a half-cooked or 
nearly raw condition. ° 

The writer is uncertain how far salting and 
smoking meats will secure us complete ex- 
emption from parasites, though in all in- 
stances in which he has had the opportunity 
of examining meats prepared in this way, 
and containing parasites, they were always 
dead. 

Appropriate to the subject, an anecdote 
may here related. Some years ago, in 
Charleston, S. C., at an entertainment, among 
other dishes served was one of the tail of the 
drum-fish, in nicely browned slices. The 
writer was helped to a piece, said to be par- 
ticularly gelatinous and delicate. These 
qualities seermed to depend on a jelly-like 
substance imbedded in the flesh. Curious to 
know its meaning, the next day a drum-fish 
was procured in the market, and on dissec- 
tion of the tail it was found to be due to a 
huge parasitic worm (Acanthorhynchus) coiled 
into a mass nearly as large as a hen’s egg. 

In conclusion, the writer may refer to an- 
other probably serious source of disease, and 
this is the dust of our cities. When we re- 
flect that this is the dried and pulverized dirt 
and filth of our streets, derived from all kinds 
of refuse matter, its dangerous qualities may. 
be suspected if they are not clearly obvious. 
Conveyed by the winds, it is diffused every- 
where, and settles upon or adheres to every- 
thing. Weinhale it, drink it, and eat it with 
our food. A speck of mud on our bread ex- 
cites disgust; but who minds the same thing 
when it is nothing but a little dust? If our 
food just brought from market or the pro- 
vision store is examined with the microscope, 
it is found to teem with particles of dust, con- 
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sisting of fine sand, bits of hay and straw, 
filaments of cotton from old paper and rags, 
wood fibres, hairs and scurf scales of man and 
beast, starch grains, spores, etc. Recent in- 
vestigations render it probable that dust con- 
tains the germs of decomposition, gangrene 
and contagious diseases. 

While our view of the dangerous qualities 
of dust may be exaggerated, there is certain- 
ly sufficient reason to regard it with appre- 
hension and make it desirable to avon it, 
Its subtle and all-pervading character render 
this to a great extent impossible, but it may 
be much reduced by the removal of its sources 
of supply—the accumulation of dirt and filth. 
For this purpose the streets should be kept 
clean by sweeping and washing, and to facil- 
itate this they should be as smoothly paved 
as will be consistent with safe walking and 
driving. Especially is‘this desirable in the 
vicinity of the depots of our provisions, the 
market houses where, unfortunately, we often 
observe the greatest accumtlation of dirt. 
The streets around our markets should have 
an asphaltum or other smooth pavement, and 
should be swept and washed weekly, or oftener. 

Do not devote all your time to action, but 
reserve a certain portion of it for meditation. 








ITEMS. 
THE plague in Mesapotamia is increasing. 


NEARLY one-fourth of the towns of Vermont 
have elected women for school superintend- 
ents. 

Four hundred and sixty women last month 
voted por the Isle of Man on all questions that 
men did. 


A VALUABLE quicksilver mine has been 
discovered within forty miles from Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


THE town of Szegedin, on the river Theiss, 
Austrian Hungary, is again in imminent dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed by floods. 


AN earthquake shook St. Paul’s Bay, Que- 
bec, at midnight on the 16th inst., with such 
force as to awaken people from their sleep. 


THE New Jersey legislature has recentl 
passed a bill forbidding the exclusion of col- 
ored students from any of the public schools 
of the State. 


A TELEGRAM from London states, ‘‘ The will 
of the late Thomas Carlyle, in a raph ex- 
pressing his strong feelings of -will to- 
wards America, and especially New England, 
gives the books he used in writing the lives 
of Oliver Cromwell and Frederick the Great 
to Harvard University.” 


A TELEGRAM from. Saville, Spain, dated on 
the 4th inst. states, ‘‘The Guadalquiver river 
has inundated four square miles of the town 
and forty of the country around its mouth. 
From the towers of the cathedral the country 





appears like a vast lake. The inundation is 
the most serious that has occurred this cen- 
tury.”’ 


On the 3d inst. a strong shock of earthquake 
at Scio, in the island of that name, in the 
ZEgean Sea, destroyed many houses and seri- 
ously damaged nearly all which were left 
standing. "Trany of the inhabitants were 
killed, and those left are encamped in’ the 
fields. Many of the neighboring villages were 
destroyed. 


THE same persons who have undertaken the 
recovery of the Florida Everglades have been 

ran a charter by the State of Florida to 

uild a ship canal connecting the Atlantic 
Ocean with the Gulf of Mexico. This canal 
will shorten the distance to New Orleans from 
all ports on the Atlantic and Europe, and will 
lessen the dangers of navigation. The capital 
stock is $30,000,000, and little doubt is enter- 
tained but that it will be proeepey subscribed 
for. Operations will commence at once. 


THE Public Ledger states in relation to the 
weather of last month: “The march of the 
spring northward since the close of February 
has been extremely slow, and the character- 
istic severity of the past winter has lingered 
into the second spring month, the mean tem- 

rature of March having been 2°1 degrees be- 
ow the average temperature of the month at 
this point for the last five years, and the pre- 
cipitation of snow and rain the heaviest re- 

rted. by the Signal Service since 1876. Until 
er it was about the same for April.” 


THE Missouri river at Yankton, Dakota, has 
now subsided to its proper level, but the bot- 
tom landsadjacent remain overflowed. Nearly 


one thousan people have been rescued from | 
e flooded region, but many* 


farm houses in t 
others cannot be reached, owing to the icy 

rs surrounding them, and it is feared 
they will perish of cold and hunger. The 
go. above Sioux City, Iowa, are broken, 
and no danger to the town is feared. About 
two hundred people living on the Nebraska 
side are temporarily flooded out. At Omaha 
the river has reached almost the highest point 
known, but no serious damage is reported. It 
is now ascertained that more than fifty lives 
have been lost at Gayville, Vermillion and 
Meekling, in Dakota, the floods. A later 
account says: The fi in the Missouri val- 
ley, above Sioux City, Iowa, continues to re- 
cede. William Cunningham, an old settler 
of Dakota county, Nebraska, was drowned 
while trying to escape from his house to join 
his or on higher ground. The damage 
done at Yankton is reported to be great, the 
government warehouses being destroyed and 
many houses being moved from their places 
or or away. 
railroad track, and one is on the ao a mile 
inland. At Council Bluffs and Omaha the 
railroad tracks are flooded, several being 
badly washed, and the people living on the 
lowlands are flooded out. e Missouri river 
at Council Bluffs is nearly four miles wide. 





NOTICES. 


Circular Meeting in Salem Quarter at Green- 
wich, N. Y., Fifth month Ist, at 3 P.M. 
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